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The positive effects of Ernest Boyer's broader definition of scholarship have been 
attenuated by stress on published outcomes as indicators of all his scholarships, 
including the scholarship of teaching and learning (SoTL). At universities outside the 
research university sector, we need to find ways to recognize and reward a wide 
variety of interesting scholarly things related to teaching that are not likely to meet 
the formal assessment criteria that have come to define the SoTL category of 
scholarship. The faculty's scholarliness in teaching should be recognized and 

evaluated directly. 

There is considerable evidence that university faculty members outside the 
research university sector have felt increasing pressure since the 1970s to publish 
scholarly work in order to be awarded tenure, promotion and merit increases (e.g., 
Boyer, 1990; Milem, Berger, & Dey, 2000). One concern about this long-standing 
trend is that faculty members engaged in traditional forms of published scholarship 
will neglect teaching and public service activities. Perhaps most notably, Boyer 
(1990) and his colleagues at the Carnegie Foundation felt that the emphasis on 
publication meant that faculty members who were doing other useful things were 
not getting sufficient credit. In response to this concern, Boyer and his Carnegie 
colleagues offered a broader view of scholarship. It included faculty work on 
teaching (SoTL) and on public service (the scholarship of application or 
engagement) as well as on more traditional forms of scholarship (the scholarships 
of discovery and integration). They envisioned universities where a wide array of 
scholarly activities would be recognized and rewarded. They thought that the 
broader model of scholarship would be of special help to faculty members at 
comprehensive universities and small liberal arts colleges where what "counted" as 
scholarship tended to be most problematic (Boyer, 1990; Leatherman, 1990; Rice, 
2005). 

The "Boyer Model" has been widely discussed and often included in the 
evaluation of faculty at many universities of various types over the past two 
decades (O'Meara, 2005). However, the model has also stimulated controversy. 
SoTL has proved to be the most controversial 

aspect of the model in several ways. It has The model for faculty who 

been difficult to define SoTL (Richlin, 2001); work outside the research 

SoTL has been seen as an illegitimate form of university should be one in 

scholarship (Ziolkowski, 1996); and SoTL has which the effective faculty 

not been linked directly to improved teaching member is encouraged to be 

practices (McKinney, 2006). Despite these engaged in a wide variety of 

criticisms, it is clear that SoTL has established "interesting scholarly 

itself as an important form of faculty activity. things." 

In this essay, I emphasize SoTL 

within a broader scope than that which it has come to occupy. Elsewhere 
(Henderson, 2007; Henderson, in press) I have argued that outside the research 
university sector, faculty members should not be caught up in the traditional 
publish-or-perish approach to faculty development and evaluation. Instead, the 
model for faculty who work outside the research university should be one in which 
the effective faculty member is encouraged to be engaged in a wide variety of what 
I term "interesting scholarly things." Indeed, SoTL fits into this broad category of 
"interesting scholarly things." Central to my argument is the notion that all forms of 
scholarship have their roots in the scholarliness of faculty members, something that 
is rarely directly assessed. There are good reasons to avoid using published 
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scholarship, including SoTL publications, to indirectly assess a faculty member's 
scholarliness and good reasons instead to begin to develop means for more directly 
identifying, developing, and evaluating interesting scholarly things. 

Why the Emphasis on Publication? 

In order to put the interesting scholarly things model into perspective, it is 
useful to explore why the emphasis in developing and evaluating faculty members is 
so focused on publications. Faculty want to share their ideas and discoveries; they 
feel a desire and an obligation to be actively involved in their disciplines; and they 
know the rewards tend to go to those who publish (Fairweather, 2002). But what is 
behind the external (peer and administrative) pressure at the institutional level on 
faculty members to publish? One impetus is that there is a strong desire to increase 
status and prestige (Brewer, Gates & Goldman, 2002; Rhode, 2006). Status and 
prestige are sought by most universities, often through imitating those institutions 
of perceived higher status (Brint, Riddle, & Flanneman, 2006). Because of resource 
limitations, of the three major status generators in higher education (Brewer et al. , 

2002) — selectivity, big-time athletic success, and research— only the research status 
is practical for most institutions to pursue to "get to the next level." Publications can 
bring attention to institutions. Unlike good teaching, publications travel well 
(Winston, 1994) across campuses and across disciplines. Universities use 
publications to maximize prestige (Brint et al., 2006; Youn & Price, 2009; Winston, 
1994). A second impetus for encouraging faculty publishing is that publications are 
used as indicators of quality in the tenure and promotion process and, increasingly, 
in the hiring process. The tacit assumption is that if individuals can produce peer- 
reviewed publications, their teaching and service must be scholarly. 

Faculty members at all kinds of colleges and universities perceive that 
there is increasing pressure to publish. Flowever, outside the research university 
sector, publishing in meaningful ways presents a number of problems (Marek, 

2003) . Faculty members do not have the time or physical and fiscal resources for 
conducting cutting-edge research in many disciplines. At many universities, faculty 
members need to be generalists (Marek, 

2003). They cannot afford to be specialists 
and their institutions cannot afford for them to 
specialize. Too much emphasis on 
specialization at a small or moderately-sized 
university can limit an institution's flexibility to 
innovate and to differentiate faculty 
assignments (Youn & Price, 2009). 

Boyer (1990) recognized that many 
faculty members at institutions outside the 
research sector were expected, by themselves 
and others, to be productive scholars but 
found themselves consumed by the demands of teaching and service. Boyer thought 
that the broader view of scholarship would be more inclusive, providing those 
faculty members outside the research university with opportunities to be scholarly 
and to feel better about themselves (Boyer, 1990). Flowever, the way to 
demonstrate the new scholarships, especially SoTL, has increasingly taken the form 
of publications (Boyer, 1996; Glassick, Fluber, & Maeroff, 1997); because of this 
emphasis on traditional publishing, Boyer's expanded vision of scholarship has 
realized fewer and fewer practical consequences. Colleges and universities outside 
the research sector have always celebrated publications in teaching- and 
engagement- related journals. Thus, using the Boyer model changed how 
scholarship is functionally viewed very little at most colleges and universities. Even 
at research universities, where those kinds of publications once might have been 
seen as third-rate, or more likely, not counted at all, work in SoTL or scholarship of 
engagement has been seen as a useful add-on to one's resume, not a substitute for 
disciplinary scholarship (O'Meara, 2005). 
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Interesting Scholarly Things 

Publications in all of Boyer's categories of scholarship are interesting 
scholarly things. However, there are several reasons why interesting scholarly 
things should not be limited to publications only. First, scholarly publications are of 
limited use as prestige generators. There are too many of them, with some 
estimates of as many as 100,000 journals worldwide (Rhode, 2006). Relatively few 
publications have an impact. The modal number of times a publication is cited by 
another is 0 (Hamilton, 1990, 1991; Schwartz, 1997). Relatively few contributors to 
any field make a significant impact (Allen, 2003; Bensman, 2001; loannidis, 2006). 
Second, publications are of limited usefulness as indicators of quality. The peer 
review process in the publication world is fraught with problems of disciplinary 
politics, variation in the quality of referees, and low inter-observer reliability 
between referees (Weller, 2001). At the local level, publications are frequently 
counted, not systematically evaluated for their quality (Boyer, 1990). Moreover, no 
documented connection exists to prove a relationship between publishing (even in 
SoTL journals) and quality of instruction (Marsh & Hattie, 2002). Third, publications 
simply reflect too small a proportion of the many scholarly activities of most faculty 
members. Within the research university sector, scholarly peer-reviewed 
publications will probably remain the sine qua non (Daly, 1994). Outside the 
research university, however, a singular focus on publications makes little sense. 

Interesting scholarly things are teaching-, research- and service- related 
activities that use a scholar's disciplinary expertise. They include publications, but 
they also include unpublished forms of scholarliness in teaching, research and public 
service (Braxton, Luckey, & Helland, 2006). 

For example, in teaching they include the Interesting scholarly things 

scholarly construction of syllabi, modification are teaching-, research- and 
and updating of lectures, and the service-related activities 

development of innovative exercises and that use a scholar's 

assessments. In research they include disciplinary expertise, 

exploratory research and research projects 

with students that because of their preliminary nature or distance from the 
mainstream may be considered un-publishable. In public service they may include 
the provision of scholarly expertise through consulting of various types or the 
conducting of workshops for a variety of audiences. These unpublished activities are 
interesting scholarly things that do not "count" as scholarship at many colleges and 
universities until they can be converted into publications. Interesting scholarly 
things do not include obsolete lectures, consulting based on common sense or 
outdated research, or the chores that must be done at every institution, including 
most committee work that does not depend on one's expertise. 

In the interesting scholarly things model, faculty evaluation and 
development can be seen as developmental processes. When unpublished faculty 
activities are scholarly and carefully encouraged and evaluated they may lead to 
publications. For example, while new faculty members might be intimidated by the 
idea of doing a full-blown SoTL project, they might respond well to consuming the 
literature on the pedagogy of their disciplines, sharing teaching ideas and then 
systematically collecting data on teaching effectiveness. 

Consumatory Scholarship 

The common factor in the wide variety of interesting scholarly things, 
including the unpublished forms of scholarliness, is that they are all based in a 
faculty member's developing expertise. This expertise comes from what I have 
called "consumatory" scholarship. "Consumatory" is used here in the sense of 
consume as "taking in" or "absorbing." The category of interesting scholarly things 
intentionally blurs the lines between scholarliness and scholarship. Richlin (2001) 
and others have argued for a clear distinction between SoTL and scholarly teaching 
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to elevate SoTL in prestige and visibility, perhaps fearing that disciplines will not 
accept SoTL as scholarship unless it is similar (especially in terms of peer review) to 
traditional scholarship. Unfortunately, this emphasis leads to a focus on status and 
prestige rather than on the underlying quality of faculty work. Also, an emphasis on 
external peer review limits review to more traditional forms (i.e., publications) and 
excuses faculty from doing the hard work of developing means for conducting 
effective evaluation of scholarly teaching, unpublished scholarly research, and 
scholarly engagement. 

SoTL in the Perspective of Interesting Scholarly Things 

Thinking about faculty work as interesting scholarly things has several 
advantages. For example, SoTL has become an accepted form of scholarship in 
many settings, yet it is not established that SoTL activities lead to the improvement 
of teaching (McKinney, 2006). I suspect that like the much touted but mythical 
relationship between discovery research and teaching, a SoTL-teaching quality 
connection is unlikely to be found. Yet many interesting scholarly activities that may 
lead to SoTL (or may never be formalized in that way) probably have a more direct 
relation to the quality of instruction. These range from relatively minor pedagogical 
techniques often called "teaching tips" to major course innovations. Central to 
scholarly teaching is the development of what Shulman (1987) has called 
pedagogical content knowledge. Pedagogical content knowledge is the thoughtful 
combining of knowledge of disciplinary 
concepts, teaching methods, and creative 
reflection on how concepts and methods can 
be interwoven in ways that results in student 
learning. Good teachers at all levels have 
always engaged in this fundamental activity. 

It is frequently a trial and error process that 
evolves over time. I suspect much of the best 
work in SoTL has involved and will involve the 
systematization of this scholarly work, based 
in pedagogical content knowledge, resulting in traditional peer-reviewed outcomes. 

Both the disciplinary knowledge and the pedagogical knowledge in 
scholarly teaching have their roots in consumatory scholarship. My argument is that 
all kinds of scholarship, including SoTL, are likely to flourish in climates in which 
interesting scholarly activities, and the consumatory scholarship they stimulate, are 
encouraged. The traditional focus on the products of scholarship rather than 
scholarly process has put the cart before the horse. Let me illustrate with an 
example from my own recent experience. I am in my fourth decade of teaching 
child psychology to undergraduate students. Despite many and varied efforts, there 
are concepts and theories in my discipline that I have had difficulty teaching, as 
indicated by student performance on exams and in other written work. I am 
currently trying some new approaches based on what I have read about my 
discipline and about ways to teach it (my thinking is closely aligned with that of 
McDevitt & Ormrod, 2008). What I am doing is scholarly teaching and its 
scholarliness could be assessed by my departmental peers. I am also systematically 
studying my new approach with the use of pre- and post- measures, Institutional 
Review Board (IRB) approval, and documentation of my efforts. If I can show my 
new approach works, I can write it up and try to get it published in a SoTL journal. 
If it does get published, it will become SoTL instead of just scholarly teaching. If it 
does not succeed, it will not be published (failures, no matter how instructive, are 
essentially impossible to get published), but my effort will remain an interesting 
scholarly thing that nonetheless should be recognized and evaluated. 


Pedagogical content 
knowledge is the thoughtful 
combining of knowledge of 
disciplinary concepts, 
teaching methods, and 
creative reflection on how 
concepts and methods can 
be interwoven in ways that 
results in student learning. 
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Interesting Scholarly Things and Student Learning 

What might the interesting scholarly things model do for student learning? 

I n the preface of his 1990 book, Boyer expressed his concern about the effect of 
focusing on faculty publishing on teaching and learning. His expanded view of 
scholarship was designed to broaden what "counts" in faculty assessment to include 
the scholarly improvement of teaching and work with students. The interesting 
scholarly things model "counts" those scholarly activities closest to students, 
including pedagogical innovations, informal research projects, and service-learning 
that has a scholarly base. When scholarly work with students leads to paper 
presentations or publications, so much the better, but learning can occur when it 
does not result in peer reviewed articles. 

Objections 

A number of likely objections to the interesting scholarly things model can 
be anticipated. I will address a few that have particular relevance to SoTL. 

Slouching toward scholardom. Ziolkowski (1996) argues that broadening 
the concept of scholarship weakens it. Just as the core beliefs of Christianity were 
diluted in the development of the "official Christianity" of the European state 
churches (Christendom), using the term "scholarship" to refer to activities other 
than traditional research and publication makes it meaningless. Faculty members 
will want credit for chairing the social committee, traveling abroad to gain teaching- 
related experience, publishing in the local gardening newsletter, or belonging to the 
local service clubs. The model of interesting scholarly things prevents dilution of 
that kind. It suggests that we attend to the scholarliness of everything we do. The 
faculty member who claims credit for an activity (teaching, service, or research) 
would have to demonstrate how it reflects disciplinary expertise. 

The scholarly pumpkin. The concern with devolution into scholardom has a 
special application in regard to SoTL. Quality control has been a central issue in 
debates about SoTL (Dewar, 2008). I recently 

talked with the members of a department of Faculty members who want 
mathematics resistant to adding requirements credit for doing interesting 
of any form of scholarship to their annual scholarly things need to be 

review and tenure documents. I suggested able to show how those 

that there were many different kinds of useful things reflect their scholarly 
and interesting scholarly things they could expertise in meaningful 

(and should) be doing, such as finding better ways, 

ways to teach mathematics to the many 

students who struggle with math. One faculty member responded that he had 
carved mathematical symbols into a pumpkin one Halloween, but that he did not 
think that was scholarship. Nor is it an interesting scholarly thing. Faculty members 
who want credit for doing interesting scholarly things need to be able to show how 
those things reflect their scholarly expertise in meaningful ways (Andresen, 2000). 

Measuring interesting scholarly things. There are challenges to measuring a 
wide array of interesting scholarly things. New forms of peer review involving 
different kinds of peers inside and outside one's units and disciplines are required. 
Regional consortia may be needed to share peer review responsibilities across 
institutions and disciplines. There are technical issues with all kinds of peer review 
(Weller, 2001) but the issues in evaluating interesting things are less questions of 
technical possibility than of the willingness to make the effort to find new ways of 
judging faculty work. Perhaps too much energy has been spent trying to distinguish 
what is and what is not SoTL. Assessing a broader range of interesting scholarly 
things should reduce the likelihood of border wars about what does and does not 
"count." However, until unpublished interesting scholarly things are considered to 
be important enough to measure, the hard work of developing ways to measure 
them within disciplines will not occur. 
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Issues of collegiality. A concern many faculty members and administrators 
have about faculty evaluation is the effect of collegial relationships on objectivity. 
Peer reviews by those within one's own unit are seen as being ineffective or useless 
either because peers are too positive or too petty. I am not so naive to believe this 
is not a problem. But I am also convinced that academics are smart enough to 
develop professional attitudes and control mechanisms that can minimize the effects 
of a loss of objectivity. Regional inter-institutional arrangements like those referred 
to above are one mechanism, but the possibility of effective intra-institutional 
mechanisms should not be abandoned. Many SoTL and scholarly teaching activities 
can be evaluated across disciplines, lessening the bureaucratic difficulties of peer 
review within smaller units. 

The accrediting agencies say we have to do research. Administrators at all 
kinds of colleges and universities push their faculties to do more research and 
publication (Youn & Price, 2009). They are creatures of the culture that for some 60 
years has provided a single standard forjudging the quality of faculty members and 
institutions, the publication of books and articles in peer-reviewed journals (Lynton, 
1983). Imitation of institutions whose faculties are most successful at meeting this 
standard has led to the snake-like procession Riesman (1965) described many years 
ago. The most commonly heard cries for more traditional scholarship are "we won't 
get accredited if we don't publish more" and "we need to take this institution to the 
next level.” However, not all faculty members need to be doing traditional forms of 
scholarship all the time or throughout their careers. On the other hand, all faculty 
members should be doing interesting scholarly things all the time and throughout 
their careers. 

The status/prestige problem. Perhaps the single greatest source of 
problems for the interesting scholarly things model is the attitude that activities 
(including SoTL) other than traditional scholarship and publication are simply not 
important enough to count (Braxton & Del Favero, 2002). Real scholars publish; 
that is all there is to it. This problem may be insurmountable in the research 
university where faculty members who spend 

a lot of time on SoTL activities do so at their The even broader category 

own peril (Daly, 1994; Shapiro, 2006). At of interesting scholarly 

comprehensive universities and liberal arts things may be able to find 

colleges, however, strong leadership should acceptance in the 

be able to overcome the hegemony of the comprehensive universities 
research university model, it will not be easy. and liberal arts colleges. 

All faculty members with doctorates are thus allowing the 

prepared to be publishing scholars and, too development of distinctive 

often, to look down upon those who are not missions and breaking the 

(ironically, whether or not they are publishing procession of institutions 

scholars). They are not generally well- mindlessly following the 

prepared for the kinds of jobs outside the lead of the research 

research university sector most of them obtain universities. 

(Austin, 2002). The truth is that there really is 

not that much traditional scholarship and publishing going on at the comprehensive 
universities and most of the liberal arts colleges (e.g., Toutkoushian, Porter, 
Danielson, & Hollis, 2003). On many campuses, the ratio of rhetoric about 
publishing to the reality of publishing is quite high. On the other hand, SoTL-related 
publishing has been shown to be a special niche for faculty members at 
comprehensive universities and liberal arts colleges (Henderson & Buchanan, 2007). 
The even broader category of interesting scholarly things may be able to find 
acceptance in the comprehensive universities and liberal arts colleges, thus allowing 
the development of distinctive missions and breaking the procession of institutions 
mindlessly following the lead of the research universities (Morphew, 2002). 
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Conclusion 


Faculty members do all kinds of interesting scholarly things. In our current 
systems of faculty development and rewards, the faculty members who get 
recognition are those who garner prestige by becoming published scholars. Yet what 
may be most important to the central mission of the majority of colleges and 
universities, to the learning of students and to the development of effective 
teaching, are those scholarly activities resulting from consumatory scholarship in 
disciplines and pedagogy that never get reviewed by peers from outside one's 
institutional units. These more "local" activities, including nascent forms of SoTL and 
scholarly teaching, can be reviewed and evaluated if faculty members will make the 
time and effort to develop ways to do so (Diamond, 2002; Trower, 2000). 
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